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Strictures  on  Dr.  John  M.  Mason's  Plea  for  Sacra¬ 
mental  Communion  on  Catholic  Principles.  By  James 
Clirystie,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Albany,  pp.  222.  12mo.  Paisley,  S.  Young,  1822, 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  not  call  us  to  account  too 
closely  for  being  so  negligent  in  a  particular  notice  of 
the  publication,  whose  title  is  above  noted.  We  might 
find  some  apology,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
second  edition,  and  that  the  first  edition,  from  the  New- 
York  press,  was  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  our 
journal.  But  as  we  are  nojt  veryiipt  in  making  apolo¬ 
gies,  we  shall  try  to  make  amends  for  past  inattention, 
by  introducing  to  the  notice  of  such  of  our  readers, 
as  may  be  unacquainted  with  it,  some  account  of  the 
work. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1821.  For  reasons, 
of  which  we  are  not  apprised,  that  edition  was  anony- 
aous.  The  British  publisher,  at  the  instance  of  his 
literary  friends,  as  we  uhdm'stand,  judged  that  a  work 

^80  much  merit,  were  no  valid  objections  in  the  way? 
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ishould  not  appear  without  the  author’s  name.  The 
supposed  (who  was  the  real)  author,  being  addressed 
upon  this  point,  consented  ;  and  thus  the  title  page  of 
the  Scottish  edition,  bears  his  name.  To  it  is  prefixed 
a  recommendation,  under  the  signature  of  two  gentle¬ 
men,  whose  names  are  justly  high  in  the  republic  of 
letters,* and  by  their  works  well  known  in  this  country, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  M’Ckie  and  Professor  Paxton,  both  of 
Edinburgh.  Any  work  recommended  by  the  Bio¬ 
grapher  of  Knox  and  Melville,  or  by  the  author  of 
‘  Illustrations  on  Scripture,’  must  have,  we  should  sup¬ 
pose,  legitimate  claims  upon  public  attention. 

The  scheme  of  Ecclesiastical  fellowship,  which  has 
been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  ‘  Communion  oh 
Catholic  principles,’  has  produced  in  both  America 
and  Europe  considerable  discussion. 

The  motives  of  good  men  we  hold  sacred  ;  and  of 
many  of  the  advocates  of  this  plan  we  know  too  much, 
to  permit  us  to  suspect  the  purity  of  their  intentions. 
The  immediate  object  pursued,  as  the  mean  of  fulfilling 
those  intentions,  we  must,  nevertheless,  be  excused 
from  approving.  We  cannot  but  view  it  as  inconsis¬ 
tent  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  fraught  w  ith  evil 
to  the  best  interests  of  true  religion. 

The  object  would  be  less  exceptionable  were  it  an 
attempt,  even  feebly  made,  to  unite  the  scattered 
parties  in  the  Church  of  God,  under  one  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  order,  authorized  by  the  supreme  standard 
of  Ecclesiastical  administration,  although  the  principles 
of  such  a  system  should  be  few  and  general.  But  this 
is  not  attempted.  Each  party  has  its  doctrine  and  iU 
.p^lnif  its  confession  and  its  formula.  And  it  is  re- 
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markable  that  heresy  or  schism,  more  or  less,  charac¬ 
terizes  the  creeds  of  tlie  distinguished  friends  of  this 
latitudinarian  plan  of  communion,  this  Catholicism.^ 
The  aim  is  not  to  effect  reform  in  erroneous  creeds, 
nor  to  harmonize  their  discordant  articles,  but  to  peis 
saade  their- respective  advocates  that  their  differences-, 
are  really  orno  moment ;  and  though  their  voices  may 
be  as  discordant  as  the  exhibition  at  Babel,  where  God 
confounded  the  language  of  the  projectors  of  the  tower 
whose  top  was  intended  to  reach  the  heavens,  yet  the 
great  aim  is  to  induce  them  to  sit  down  together  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  not  indeed  as  one  body  and  one 
bread,  in  the  profession  of  the  one  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  and  in  the  observance  of  the  one  system 
of  institutions,  given  by  the  Church’s  Head,  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  her  children  ;  but  simply  to  take,  in 
company,  “  a  fimily  meal,”  in  order  to  express  the 
good  opinion  which  they  mutually  entertain  of  one 
another,  notwithstanding  their  heresies  and  continued 
schisms,  so  destructive  to  that  unity  which  Immanuel 
rccpiires  in  Zion ! 

The  chief  advocate  of  this  plan  of  communion  in 
our  country  is  Dr.  Mason,  in  “A  Plea,”  indicating  con¬ 
siderable  labour,  and  recommended  by  that  imposing 
eloquence,  for  which  the  author  has  been  so  justly 
celebrated.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  this  pub¬ 
lication  has  added  much  to  the  promotion  of  this 
scheme,  of  Catholicism.  For  those  who  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  practice  it,  or  who  were,  previously  inclined 

to  the  practice,  without  being  well  able  to  find  a  rea- 

0 

son,  Dr.  Mason  has  fnrnished  many  topics  of  popular 
declamation,  and  various  facts  derived  from  the 
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tice  of  men  of  some  repute,  which  may,  by  a  ready 
eloquence,  be  played  off  to  some  advantage.  This 

*  Plea,’  at  its  first  appearance,  we  expected  with  some 
solicitude,  and  read  it,  we  think,  with  no  undue  pre- 
possH-isions  against  it ;  we  respected  the  industry  it 
discovered,  and  admired  its  display  of  eloquence  ;  but, 
in  the  conclusiveness  of  the  argument,  we  were  utterly 
dis  q)pointed.  The  whole,  we  candidly  thought,  was 

a  non  sequitnr. 

_ 

The  book,  however,  and  especially  the  justly  high 
character  of  the  author,  deserved  and  obtained  notice. 
Among  others,  the  authofofthe  volume  now  before 
us,  appeared  upon  the  field,  for  the  purpose  of  exa¬ 
mining  the  positions  and  defences  contained  in  the 
**  Plea.”  He  h;is  performed  his  undertaking  with 
candour,  modesty,  and,  we  believe,  with  success.  Be¬ 
fore  noticing  particularly  the  contents  of  this  work,  we 
beg  to  be  indulged  in  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  the  communion  of  saints. 

That  the  Church  of  God  is  0«e,  is  a  point  fully 
settled  by  her  blessed  Head.  Under  that  Head,  there 
is  confessedly  but  one  mystical  body.  That  factions 
from  this  body,  sects  and  schisms  in  it,  are  criminal, 
and  their  existence  to  be  deplored,  no  Christian  denies. 
That  the  household  of  faith  should  have  much  more 
visible  unity  and  a  more  extended  communion  than  has 
long  existed,  or  than  now  exists,  is  very  readily  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Merc  declamations,  therefore,  upon  the 
evils  of  sectarisiUy  can  have  little  point,  since  all  pro¬ 
fess  to  lament  it.  To  plead  for  Catholicism  will  avail 

*  *  .r 

little,  unless  that  which  constitutes  it  be  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  cordially  approved  of.  To  say  that  it  con* 
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sisls  in  meeting  upon  the  ‘‘  broad  grounds  of  the  com*  , 
uion  Christianity,”  is  too  indefinite  to  give  satisfaction 
to  him  who  thinks  with  precision,  and  acts  with  con¬ 
sistency.  The  phrase,  “  common  Christianity,”  seems 
to  be  understood  differently  by  different  minds  :  some 
appear  to  mean  by  it  no  more  than  the  few  articles, 
in  which  all  who  profess  the  Christian  name  are  agreed; 
others  who  think  this  a  very  defective  exhibition  of  the 
common  Christianity,  understand  by  it  that  broad 
ground  which  embraces  all  the  sources  of  evangelical 
light,  all  known  truth,  all  the  principles  of  order,  and 
all  the  institutions  of  grace,  given  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  mediums  of  intercourse  between  God  and 
Bien  for  their  salvation,  and  between  saint  and  saint, 

In  that  fellowship  which  they  have  one  with  another, 
under  the  auspices  of  their  glorious  Redeemer.  This, 
if  language  be  not  perverted,  seems  to  us  to  be  really^ 
the  common  Christianity,  inseparably  linked  together 
in  its  several  parts,  the  common  ground  and  object  of 
faith,  exhibiting  the  common  salvation,  and  the  common 
means  of  attaining  to  all  its  blessings.  In  the  profes* 
sion  and  application  of  this  comprehensive  system,  we 
find  the  “  broad  ground  of  the  common  Christianity.” 
In  occupying  this  ground,  without  restriction,  consists 
44  really  liberal  and  catholic  communion.  Who  then 
are  the  sectaries  ?  they  who  occupy  this  catholic 
ground,  a  ground  as  extensive  as  the  whole  system  of 
the  gospel  of  God,  the  order  of  God  and  the  institutions 
of  God,  the  grace  of  God  and  the  actions  of  grace,  by 
the  saints  of  God  ?  or  they  who  pick  and  choose  a  few 
articles,  hither  and  thither,  out  of  this  extensive  sys- 
Those  who  endeavour  to  exhibit  and  nointaip 
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the  system  of  grace,  in  its  harmony,  plenitude  and 
beauty  ;  or  they  *  who  mangle  its  parts,  and  present 
them  in  defective,  incoherent  combinations,  if  not  in 
monstrous  forms  ?  We  imagine  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  making  a  reply  to  these  queries.  If  hot  upon  this 
broad  and  sure  foundation,  the  communion  of  saints 
must  be  restricted,  closed  up  to  a  few  articles,  to  the 
unspeakable  injury  of  the  church,  and  marring  of  the 
glory  of  God.  This  illiberal,  narrow-minded,  feeble, 
and  partial  communion,  is  unknown  to  the  Bible,  ij^ 
alien  to  the  constitution  of  Zion,  and  among  the  people 
of  God  should  have  no  place.  Instead  of  a  building 
Jitly framed  and  growing  into  an  holy  temple^  it  |)rescnts 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  fragments,  of  doubtfjl 
character,  unsupported  and  tottering,,  to  the  danger  ol 
all  who  approach  her.  And  why  narrow  the  ground 
thus  ?  why  prefer  these  shaking  posts  ?  why  leave  this 
broad  and  solid  ground  ?  why  depart  from  the  edifice 
so  fitly  framed  by  the  divine  architect  ?  Is  it  that  the 
Church  of  God  may  be  more  conspicuously  the  pillar 
of  truth  ?  is  it  for  impressing  more  deeply  upon  the 
public  mind,  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  displayed, 
full  orbed,  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  and  in  the  order  of 
his  house  ?  or  is  it  in  accommodation  to  the  unbelief 
and  immoralities  of  the  men  or  the  world  ?  Were  the 
splendours  of  the  divine  character  r.iyed  down  upon 
the  church,  through  the  full  system  of  divine  truth, 
the  mere  men  of  the  world  would  not  dare  to  profane 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  The  light  must  be 
excluded  and  darkness  superinduced,  before  the  pray- 
erless  and  profane  could  be  encouraged  to  venlurs 
iQ  the  table  of  the  Lord%  ^ 
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We  have  often  thought,  as  a  mean  of  removing  the 
unwarrantable  schisms  now  existing,  in  tlie  body  of 
Christ,  that  a  candid  inquiry  into  and  statement  of  the 
special  ends,  vvliy  each  maintains  a  distinct  communion, 
anti  separate  name  from  others,  would  contribute  niuch. 
That  one  is  of  older  standing  than  another,  that  another 
U  more  wealthy,  and  another  more  nunierous,  and 
another  more  learned,  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  factions  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  must  be 
soQte  reason,  more  specific  and  of  weightier  import,  to 
justify  a  continued  separation.  Let  each  then  be  in¬ 
genuous  and  say  what  it  is.  What  of  truth  or  order, 
for  example,  does  the  Presbyterian  church  maintain, 
which  is  not  as  cordially  heUI  by  the  Associate  Reform¬ 
ed  ?  .  If  the  Associate  Reformed  will  not  come  to  the 
General  Assembly,  why  will  not  the  General  Assembly 
go  to  the  Associate  Reformed  ?  What  could  be  lost 
by  such  an  emigration  ?  What  that  is  valuable  in 
either  of  these  bodies,  is  not  embraced  in  the  standards 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  ?  If  these  sons  of  Hol¬ 
land  will  not  pass  over  to  the  others,  why  do  not  the 
others  come  to  them  ?  And  what  principle  or  ordi¬ 
nance  of  divine  origin,  found  in  any  of  them  is  not 
maintained  by  Reformed  Presbyterians  ?  If  these  child¬ 
ren  of  the  martyrs  be  unwilling  to  step  back  from  the 
forward  course,  indicated  by  their  venerable  standards, 
why  will  not  their  less  determined,  and  more  accom¬ 
modating  brethren  step  forward  to  them  ?  The  ground 
they  occupy  is  sufficiently  firm,  and  the  field  spread 
before  them  sufficiently  large,  to  give  emjdoyment  to 
all  the  people  of  God  on  earth.  It  might,  we  think, 
be^hoped  that  naere  etiquette  would  not  be  sufiereUt^ 
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tUvido  the  Church  of  God  ;  and  if  not,  let  each  inquire, 
and  tell,  why  it  is  that  he  is  separate  from  the  others. 
Let  each  distinct  community,  and  every  member  of 
such  community,  answer  distinctly,  the  foilovvinii 
query; — What  is  your  |>recise  aim  in  maintaining  ;i 
separate  name,  communion,  and  confession  of  faith? 
We  arc  disposed  to  behove,  that  a  distinct  rcjdy  both 
may  and  ought  to  be  given  to  the  query,  by  each  com 
munity,  and  by  her  members.  If,  upon  inquiry,  it 
appear  that  there  is  no  diiierence  in  principle, 
practice,  nor  in  aim,  then  are  they  all  chargeable  with 
sectarism  ;  and  guilt  lies  upon  each  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers.  Should  a  real  dilTerence  appear  in  princip! 
in  practice,  or  in  aim,  and  this  have  a  place  in  consli 
tutional  arrangements,  or  approved  practice,  between 
them  there  can  be  no  consistent  ecclesiastical  comma 
nion.  The  constitution  of  a  community  written,  or 
found  in  its  common  law,  is  the  common  rule,  accordin 
to  which,  its  distinguishing  privileges  are  dispensed 
and  such  dispensation  is  for  the  attainment  of  its  pecul 
iar  aims.  In  the  reception  of  peculiar  privileges,  the 
individual  recipient,  to  whom  they  are  dispensed,  by 
all  fair  constitutions,  is  understood  as  giving  a  pledge  to 
the  principles  and  aims  of  the  constitution,  under 
which  they  are  received.  So  it  is  generally  under 
stood  :  They  Zi'ho  partake  of  the  sacrifice  are  partakers 
of  the  altar.  Hence  the  reluctance  of  some  Christians 
to  sit  at  the  sacramental  table,  with  the  opposers  of  the 
Saviour’s  Deity  ;  lest  they  should  be  understood  as 
giving  countenance  to  the  Unitarian  heresy.  Why  not 
be  reluctant  to  sit  down  with  those  who  err,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  the  way  of  accep- 
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lance  with  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirits’  agency? 
Majus  ct  minus  non  variant  spcciem ;  more  or  less 

5  heresy  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  thing.  To 
recognize  the  Arminian  heresy  is  no  more  allowable 
than  to  homologate  the  Socinian  creed.  Both  sides  a  r 
wrong,  and  if  sitting  at  a  communion  table  with  the 
one  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  heresj^  we  do  not 
see  but  a  similar  communion  with  the  other  must 
operate  as  effectually.  The  truth  is,  this  is  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  mankind. 

*  We  are  aware  of  the  reason  that  is  employed  to  keep 
in  countenance  those  who  pursue  the  self  contradictor^^ 
course  alluded  to  ;  Refuse  this  communion,  say  they, 
and  you  unchurch  all  but  yourselves.  This  vindica-! 
(ion  derives  all  its  weight,  from  its  tendency  to  bring 
into  odium  a  more  consistent  practice.  But  is  it  a  fair 
inference,  that  all  are  unchrislianizcd,  wdio,  publicly 
offending  against  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  God, 
;ire  refused  access  to  her  distinguishing  communion  ; 
till  in  due  course  purged  from  scandal  ?  We  think  not. 

"  Even  the  advocate  of  modern  Catholicism,  will  admit, 
that  the  man  against  whom  scandal  is  alledged,  though  ' 
as  eminent  for  grace  as  Abraham,  if  the  allegation  be 
probable,  should  be  suspended  from  the  comnuinion  of 
the  church,  till  such  disposal  shall  be  made  of  llie  affair, 
as  the  laws  of  the  house  of  God  demand.  He  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  man  against  whom  drunkenness  or  fraud  lias 
bee  n  proved,  though  persuaded  he  is  an  heir  of  life, 
arid  well  assured  that  the  Redeemer  will  not  refuse  to 


iiold  couiifiruiioii  with  him,  til!  be  gives  such  evidencQ 
rc*j»outaiice,  as  will  justify  l!io  Church  in  admitting 
.him  again  to  lUe  enjuymcut  of  tier  prisiii^jes.  Wijijht 
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it,  in  such  a  casc,l)c  to  infer,  that  such  aitaa 

was  adjudged  to  be  dcstilule  of  grace  ?  That  he 
adjudged  to  be  a  disorderly  Christian  is  indeed  true; 
but  upon  his  grace  the  court  did  not  pass  ;  nor  yet 
upon  his  office^  if  a  ruler  in  the  Church,  except  ia 
aggravated  cases.  A  community  may  be  disorderly  as 
well  as  an  individual,  and  must  the  whole  discipline  of 
the  house  of  God  be  laid  aside,  because  a  number  of 
professing  Christians  may  be  hardy  enough  to  associate 
together  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves  h 
countenance,  in  this  irregular  course  !  The  only  dis¬ 
cipline  competent  to  the  Church  to  employ  in  such  a 
case,  is  her  testimony,  sustained  by  a  withdrawing  from 
brethren  who  walk  so  disorderly. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  none  can  properly  be  deemed 
disorderly,  who  embrace  essential  truths,  recognize, 
and  practise  the  duties  of  morality.  -  If  closely  examin¬ 
ed,  we  shall  find  among  errorists,  that  the  system  of 
morals  is  as  superficially  recognized  and  applied,  as 
the  system  of  gospel  doctrine.  To  execute,  however, 
the  unpleasant  task  of  such  an  examination  we  certain¬ 
ly,  at  present,  have  no  inclination.  But  upon  the  dis¬ 
tinction  made  between  essential  truth  and  non-essenti»I, 
and  that  between  the  iodispensible  claims  of  truth.— 
We  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  at  best  such  distinc¬ 
tions,  for  any  warrantable  practical  purpose,  are  very 
useless,  and  as  applied  in  the  discussion  of  Church 
communion,  are,  past  doubt,  pernicious  at  this  dny. 
Moral  duty  and  evangelical  truth  came  to  us,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  same  authority.  He  who  requires  us 
to  olcy  God,  cotiHiiaiuls  us  to  bcucie  him.  Every  arti¬ 
cle  ufyour  crjcd,  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  the  ti€- 
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munities  who  linve  adopted  a  double  doctrine,  or  it 
^oii  will,  a  double  creed,  one  for  church  oflicers,  and 
another  for  mere  tuernbers  ?  You  find  the  members 
believing,  everyone  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes; 
and  when  parties  are  prominent,  liow  many  of  those 
ministers  who  are  reckond  sound,  dare,  with  firmness, 
preach  the  whole  doctrines  of  their  standards  ?  How 
many  of  such  congregations  would  bear  to  have  it  so  ! 
iiCt  the. little  round  of  doctrines,  adverted  to  in  dis- 
cushion  before  such  audiences,  the  many  lessons  upon 
prudence  that  are  given  and  taken  upon  the  subject, 
and  llie  number  and  frequency^  of  the  little  fancy  pie¬ 
ces  which  supply  iiie  place  of  solid  doctrinal  sermons, 
furnish  a  reply  to  these  queries.  That  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  lamentable  state  of  things  we  do  not 
deny  :  How  general  the  truth  of  the  picture  is  known 
to  all.  The  little  creed  in  which  he  knows  his  flock 
to  be  agreed,  sets  the  limits  to  the  range  of  his  discus¬ 
sions.  Seldom  will  he  be  so  imprudent  as  to  tempt 
them  to  dilTer  upon  disputed  doctrines.  The  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  together  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  our  own  country,  are  standing 
monuments  of  the  inefficaev  of  mere  standards,  and  of 
vows  to  teach  their  doctrines,  when  these  doctrines  are 
not  sustained  by  the  ascendency  of  sound  belief,  in  the 
members  of  the  church  at  large. 

Historians  notice  (he  “  errors  without  number  an^ 
multiplied  evils,”  to  succeeding  ages,  which  originated* 
from  the  adoption,  in  the  second  century,  of  a  **  double 
doctrine  one  to  be  professed  by  the  more  perfect, 
and  another  by  the  less  perfect  members  of  the  church. 
The  doctrine  of  one  creed  for  the  clergy  and  another 
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ibr  the  people,  is  the  “  double  doctrine”  of  the  second 
century,  revived,  with  all  its  accompanying  train  of 
evils.  This,  in  all  its  forms,  ought  to  be  banished  from 
{he  Church.  Public  sentiment  among  her  children 
should  be  founded  upon  this  great  truth  :  Jesus  Christ 
has  given  to  his  people  but  one  system  only  of  faith 
and  of  manners,  and  to  that  system  he  demands,  une¬ 
quivocally,  submission  of  all  the  subjects  of  his  empire 
to  whom  his  gospel  is  made  known.  Which  of  his 
commands  may  we  disregard  and  be  innocent  ?  Which 
of  his  truths  may  we  disbelieve  and  be  safe  ?  Let  those 
those  who  minister  in  the  sanctuary  not  forget,  that 
they  are  but  servants  there.  They  have  no  dispens¬ 
ing  power,  by  which  they  can  set  aside  the  claims  of 
truth  and  duty  upon  the  minds  and  lives  of  men.  Faith 
and  obedience  are  evidences  of  a  title  to  membership 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  that  faith  respects  the  truth  of 
Goil,  revealed  to  and  professed  by  the  church,  and 
that  obedience  is  publicly  stated  in  her  creed.  It  is 
the  practical  application  of  her  faith.  It  must  from 
these  view^s  be  obvious  that,  in  the  things  of  God, 
where  there  is  a  contradictory  profession  and  practice, 
comfortable  and  profitable  communion  in  the  church  is 
precluded.  We  must,  nevertheless,  look  forward  to 
a  more  propitious  day,  when  the  visible  union  and 
communion  of  the  children  of  Zion  shall  be  more  com* 
plete.  Let  this  state  of  things  be  aimed  at  in  the  public 
ministry  of  every  branch  of  the  household  of  God,  and 
upon  that  narrower  ground  where  saint  may  privately 
commune  with  saint,  let  them  reason,  and  counsel,  and 

*  pray,  and  act,  for  the  speedy  introductioo  of  tbo  dayj 
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TvbeD  there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one, 
among  all  nations. 

.  The  necessary  imperfections  of  the  saints,  and  of 
the  church,  in  this  evil  world,  vve  have  not  forgotten ; 
and  while  engaged  in  this  discussion,  we  are  not  unap¬ 
prised  that,  whilst  Jesus  loves  his  perfect  truth  and 
order,  he  likewise  lores  his  imperfect  saints.  We 
must  unite  that  truth  and  order,  and  those  saints  of 
JLcsus,  as  the  objects  of  our  love.  We  must  not  urge 
truth  and  its  claims  to  the  injury  of  the  people  of  God, 
nor  must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  to  that  sickly 
affection  for  that  people,  which  must  be  followed  by  a 
coldness  to  truth.  We  are  not  unaw^are  of  the  danger 
of  error  in  reasoning  upon  general  principles,  when 
facts  are  disregarded.  We  are  willing  to  qualify  the 
deductions  of  our  general  reasoning,  upon  the  terms  of 
the  church’s  fellowship,  by  a  reference  to  actual 
events,  and  the  condition  of  man,  in  the  present  life. 
Our  aim  is  to  give  no  countenance  to  contradictory 
associations,  whether  of  doctrines  or  of  men;  to  prevent 
indifference  of  spirit  to  the  truths  and  order  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  ;  to  obtain  the  union  and  conimunion  of 
all  saints,  upon  the  foundation  which  God  hath  laid, 
eing  confident  that  such  union  and  communion  alone 
can  be  permanent  and  profitable  ;  in  one  word,  to  keep 
the  church  upon  .that  ground  where  she  must  be  pres¬ 
sing  forward.  These  ends,  we  think,  are  promoted  by 
the  “  Strictures  on  Dr.  Mason’s  Plea:”  some  further 
account  of  which  we  hasten  to  lay  before  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  not  be  in  possession  of  the  work. 

,  It  is,  beside  an  ‘  Introduction,’  divided  into  five 
chapters,  under  the  following  arguments. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  principles  of  the  ‘  Plea  for  Sacramental  Com¬ 
munion  on  Catholic  Principles,’  are  founded  on  a  dan¬ 
gerous  want  of  precision  concerning  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  the  one  faith  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  principles  of  the  Plea  for  Sacramental  Com¬ 
munion  on  Catholic  Principles,’  are  calculated  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  Church  to ‘worldly  and  heretical  pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion,  and  to  profine  the  ordinances  of 
Christ. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  principles  of  the  *  Plea  for  Communion  on 
Catholic  Principles,’  are  absolutely  incompatible  with 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  or  to  the  respective  standards  of 
any  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

**  The  reasonings  from  the  writings  of  Augustine  and 
Calvin,  and  from  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  ‘  Plea,’  are  erroneous 
and  inapplicable. 

t 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

for  the  SacnunenUil  Communion,  contended  for  in  th^ 

‘  Plea  ,’  are  destitute  of  foundation.” 

f  _ 

We  only  state  f  irtlicr,  our  persuasion  that  tlie  .author 
has  accomplished  all  that  the  contents  of  his  several 
chapters  promise.  The  style  of  the  work  is  clear,  the 
Jir^uments  conclusive,  and  the  spirit  whicli  it  hi  c  thes 
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is  Christian.  .  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  in  the  posses-  ! 
aion  of  such  of  our  readers  as  have  it  not.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  from  the  ‘  Introduction,*  we  subjoin  as  a 

specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  p.  6 — 11. 

-  % 

The  writer  of  these  pages  is  very  sensible  that  the 
subject  itself,  and  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is 
connected,  conspire  to  make  the  present  a  difficult  and 
forbidding  undertaking.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
on  the  score  of  popularity  ;  yet  he  hopes,  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  fear  God,  for  whose  sake  alone 
this  work  is  undertaken,  he  will  not  be  disowned.  He 
is  conscious  that  neither  eloquence,  learning,  nor  in* 
fluence  in  the  church,  can  be  pleaded,  to  adorn  and 
recommend  the  following  pages.  Yet  a  conviction  of 
the  obligation  imposed  on  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  sincerity,  to  ‘  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
dclivereil  to  the  .saints,’,  to  ‘  go  forth,  without  the  camp, 
bearing  his  reproach,’  united  with  a  dependence  on 
Him  whose  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness,  impel 
him  to  proceed  and  meet  that  cross  to  W’hich  the  cause 
of  truth  and  lus  own  inadequacy  may  probably  expose 
him. 

But  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  other  considera¬ 
tions,  of  a  personal  nature,  which  may  not  be  uninter¬ 
esting  to  the  reader,  or  irrelative  to  the  subject,  though 
t!ie  writer  be  a  stranger  to  the  most  of  those  who  may 
honour  these  pages  witli  a  perusal.  It  happened  that 
iio  resided  many  years  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  progress  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  since  developed  in  the  ‘  Plea.’  He  was  then 
.much  taken  with  the  appearance  of  Christian  love  and 
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i  universal  kindness  which  this  system  breathed  ;  and 
j  having,  at  a  subsequent  period,  read  the  W’ork  under 
I  consideration,  was  fortified  in  these  views,  and  hailed 

I 

them  as  the  dawnings  of  a  new  and  brighter  day  in  the 
Christian  church.  He  felt  happy  to  find  himself  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  uncharitable  adherence  to  opin¬ 
ions  which  forbade  his  intercourse  in  the  ordinances  of 
the  Lord  with  all  such  as  w^ere  deemed  to  hold  the 
‘common  salvation  and  having  been  ordained  a  min¬ 
ister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ‘  a  steward  of  the  mysteries 
of  God,’  would  have  considered  himself  as  acting,  in  a 
manner  unutterabljr  dishonourable  to  his  Master,  and 
injurious  to  his  Master’s  people  to  have  withheld  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  from  any  who  only  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  Saviour’s  side,  though  they  furnished  no  sa¬ 
tisfactory  evidence  of  an  intelligent  attachment  to  his 
truth  and  laws.  Yet,  does  he  remember,  that  this 
strong  tide  of  feeling  was  disturbed  by  convictions  that 
ran  counter  to  it,  and  by  the  coldness  with  which  some 
of  its  features  were  regarded  by  Christians  of  different 
denominations,  respectable  for  their  piety,  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  unblemished  in  dheir  lives.  The  confusion 
produced  in  his  own  mind  by  the  union,  on  one  occa« 
sion,  of  Calvinists  and  avowed  Arminians  at  the  table, 
of  the  Lord,  under  the  influence  of  a  disposition  to 
esteem  their  differences  of  no  importance,  is  not  yet 
forgotten — nor  the  fact,  that  in  all  the  reflections  this 
new  system  and  state  of  things  produced,  he  never 
imagined  that  any  exception  was  to  be  made  to  such 
‘  an  extension,  but  only  considered  how  such  apparent 
contradiction  was  capable  of  being  reconciled  with 
I  Sincerity,  truth  'inrl  order..  Among  a  variety  of  circum* 
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stances,  which  haxl,  successively,  an  influence  in  cor¬ 
recting  his  views, — such  as  the  evident  relinquishment 
of  truth  in  the  Christian  profession,  the  introduction  of 
disorder  into  the  house  of  God,  the  obvious  and  neces¬ 
sary  desertion  of  ecclesiastical  standards  with  which 
this  system  attended,  demonstrated  both  by  prin¬ 
ciples  and  facts, — the  following  incident  finally  deter¬ 
mined  his  mind.  Reading  one  evening  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin,  and  particularly  the  chapter  on  the  calling  of 
the  Elect,*  an  indistinct  conception  crossed  his  mind 
respecting  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  im¬ 
pression  m  ule  by  the  sentiments  of  the  illustrious  Re¬ 
former,  and  that  produced  by  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
•  Plea  for  Communion  on  Catholic  Principles.’  He 
immediately  compared  the  passage  referred  to  in  the 
Plea  with  the  one  he  was  then  reading  iu  the  Institutes 
— and  a  new  train  of  reflections  was  .instantancousl)' 
awakened.  The  total  dissimilarity  of  views  and  fecU 
ings  excited  by  the  principles  of  the  Plea — and  those 
exciteil  by  the  contemplation  of  an  elected,  called  and 
holy  church,  utterly  and  eternally  distinct  from  the 
world,  was  too  evident  and  sensible  to  be  then  unnoticed- 
or  soon  forgotten.  Here  began  a  revolution  in  his 
sentiments,  which  h.'i5rever  since  been  gaining  strength, 
lie  was  convinced  thjil  in  the  Plea,  the- distinction  be- 
tween  that  church  and  the  world,  as  it  exists  in  the 
purpose  of  G04I,  in  the  faith  \yhich  she  embraces,  and 
her  future  and  eternal  destiny,,  is  wholly  overlooked, 

•B.  Ml.  Ch.  x\iv.,  the  title  of  tv  Inch  is  “  Election  confirm¬ 
ed  by  ih.e  divine  cull.  Tlie  destined  destruction  of  the  Re* 
yirob-ite  procured  by  thciascU’csJ* 
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'-»d  that  the  important  and  truly  discriminating  features 
of  Christian  character  are  in  reality  untouched.  This 
occurence  will,  doubtless,  appear  to  some  too  small  to 
have  deserved  such  notice — to  others  it  will  appear 
in  a  different  poinrof  view.  ‘  The  writer  himself  can¬ 
not  but  feel  a  gratification  in  considering  the  connexion 
of  his  new  and  present  views  ,with  the  doctrine  of 
God’s  eternal  and  unchangeable  purpose  of  love  to  his 
children — and  with  a  statement  and  vindication  of  that 
doctrine  which  it  is  believed  will  survive  the 'ruins  of 
every  opposition.” 


VEMOIR:^  of  the  life  and  writings  of  JOHN  CAL¬ 
VIN. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Reformation.  By  John  Mackenzie.  Printed 
from  the  last  London  Edition^  with  Additions, 

“  N^on  tamen  omnino  potuit  mors  invidatotum 
Tollere  Calvinum  terris  ;  aeterna  manebunt 
Ingenii  monumenta  tui ;  et  livoris  iniqui 
Langiiida  paulatim  cum  flamma  resederit,  omnes 
Religio  qua  pura  nitet  se,  fundet  in  oras 
Fama  tui.”  Buchanan  Poemat. 

Philadelphia.  D.  Hogan,  pp.  229.  12mo.  ' 

It  is  an  old  remark,  that  the  biographer  must  be  as* 
great  as  the  ordinal,  which  he- draws,  or  at  least  re¬ 
semble  him  greatly,  in  order  to  execute  his  task  hap¬ 
pily.  To  such  biography  as  Boss  well’s  Life  of  Joji- 
son,  the  remark  certainly  does  not  apply,  nor  do  we 
think  it  altogether  just  in  any  case.  If  it  were  correct,, 
who  could  write  the  life  of  Calvin  ?  Mr..McKenzie’i^ 
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life  of  this  great  man,  though  far  superior  to  that  of  Dr. 
Waterman,  in  our  own  country,  it  is  yet  executed  by 
hands  much  too  feeble  for  the  undertaking.  While  we 
say  so,  however,  let  it  not  be  thought  any  indignity  is 
offered  to  our  author.  He  shows  himself  to  be  a 
scholar,  a  respectable  writer,  a  collector  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  industry  and  skill,  and  withal,  a  zealous  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  character  of  the  great  and  good  Reformer. 
His  work  contains  much  valuable  and  curious  informa¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit,  by  ali 
who  love  the  truth  of  God,  and  his  servants  who,  with 
great  labour  and  worldly  risk,  have  been  employed  in 
its  illustration  and  defence. 

Calvin  was  born  at  Nayon,  a  town  of  Picardy,  in 
France,  1509.  He  was  educated  in  his  youth  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  which  his  familv  were 
connected.  His  teachers  were  the  best  that  his  father 
could  procure,  and  his  early  progress  in  literature  was 
so  rapid  as  to  give  promise  of  the  eminence  to  which 
he  afterwards  attained.  His  fithcr  intended  him  for  ' 
the  church,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1529,  a  bene¬ 
fice  was  obtained  for  him*  in  the. cathedral  at  Noyon, 
and  the  rectory  of  Point  L’Eveque.  He  was  early  in¬ 
structed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  by  his 
uncle  OlivetoB,  and  he  became  a  most  diligent  student 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Partly  to  avoid  the  profession 
of  theology  as  a  Roman  Catholic .  priest,  he  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  in  abandoning  tlie  pro¬ 
fession  of  theology,  and  commenced  the  study. of  law, 
which  his  father  had  decided  would  be  more  honoura¬ 
ble  and  lucrative.  When  very  young  he  emerged  into 
the  notice  of  the  literary  world,  by  publishing  a  Com- 
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mentary  on  Seneca’s  book .  on  Cflcmency,  and  soon 
nfter,  at  the  age  of  25|  by  the  publication  of  his  lostitu* 
tions  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  to  this  day  is 
considered  as  a  standard  work  on  theology.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Luther,  Melancthon,  Knox,  Zuin- 
glius,  and  the  host  of  reformers  who  shed  so  amazing 
a  lusture  on  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  for  vaslness  of 
research,  grandeur  of  conception,  clearness  of  percep¬ 
tion,  sound  discrimination  in  gospel  truth,  eloquence  of 
speaking  and  writing  in  its, defence,  and  extent  of  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church  «and  of  the  nations, 
far  outstripped  them  all.  In  1536,  he  was  settled  at 
Geneva,'  at  the  earnest  intreaties  of  William  Farel,  a 
Reformed  minister  of  that  city,  one  of  the  seigneurs  of 
the  city  and  of  the  consistory  of  the  church.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  the  city  until  discontents  arose',  among, 
the  loose  and  profane,  on  account  of  the  strictness  of 
discipline  which  he  infused  into  the  church,  and  the 
salutary  energy  which  he  was  the  means  of  imparting 
to  the  civil  administration,  and  both  he  and  Farel  w^erc 
banished  from  the  city.  After  his  banishment,  he 
settled  in  Strasbourg,  whence,  in  1541,  he  went  to 
Worms,  to  assist  at  a  diet  of  the  empire,  which  had 
been  convoked  by  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.  The  city 
of  Geneva  became  sensible  of  the  evil  of  which  it  * 
had  been  guilty,  revoked  the  decree  of  banishment, 
and  recalled  Calvin  in  the  year  1541.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  <rreat  acclamations  by  the  citizens  of  Gen- 

O  ^ 

ova.  He  was  now  advanced  only  to  the  32d  year  of 
bis  age.  After  his  return,  not  at  all  intimidated,  he 
pursued  the  same  course,  which  he  had  done  before 
bis  baiiisliment,  in  relation  to  discipline,  and  was  sue- 
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cessful.  At  the  time  of  his  rccal,  Mosheim,  though  an 
arininian  in  [ninciple,  sajs,  Calvin  surpassed  almost 
all  the  doctors  of  that  age,  in  kborious  application, 
constancy  of  mind,  force  of  eloquence,  and  extent  of 
genius^  His  fune  soon  spread  or  rather  had  alreadj 
been  spread  over  all  Europe.  Great  multitudes  of 
youth  from  the  surrounding  nations  flocked  to  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Geneva,  where  he  lectured,  and  even  princes 
w  ere  ambitious  of  seeing  so  wonderful  a  man.  It  is 
manifest  that  he  made  Paul  his  model,  and  since  the 
days  of  that  apostle,  no  one  has  approached  so  near 
him.  Calvin  was  probably  led  to  this  by  his  zealous 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  free  grace,  so  clearly 
taught  and  enforced  by  Paul.  His  works  published  in 
Latin,  occupy  12  large  folio  volumes.  His  letters,  pre¬ 
served  in  mtuauscript,  would  fill  several  volumes  more, 
for  his  correspondence  was  very  extensive  w  iih 
scholars,  divines,  and  princes,  in  most  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Such  are  the  amazing  monuments  of  learning, 
and  industry,  left  by  this  truly  wonderful  man,whodied 
at  the  age  of  64.  He  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith, 
giving  glory  to  God.  We  present  our  readers  with  the 
following  extract  of  this  work,  frompp.  178 — 180. 

Eckius  being  sent  by  the  Pope,  legate  into  France, 
upon  his  return  resolved  to  lake  Geneva  in  his  way, 
on  purpose  to  see  Calvin  ;  and  if  occasion  were,  to 
aUcin[)t  reducing  him  to  the  Roman  church.  Thcre- 
f  )re,  w  hen  Eckius  was  come  w  Ithin  a  league  of  Geneva, 
he  left  his  retinue  there,  and  went,  accompanied  hut 
with  one  man,  to  the  city,  in  the  forenoon.  Settingup 
his  horse  at  an  ian,  he  inquired  where  Calvin  lived; 
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,  t^bosc  house  being  shewn  lum,  he  knocked  i\i  the 
door  ;  and  Calvin  himself  came  to  open  it  to  him. — 
.  llckius  inquiring  for  Mr.  Calvin,  he  was  told  he  w'as 
ihe  person.  Eckius  acquainted  him  that  he  was  a 
stranger  ;  and  having  heard  much  of  his  fame,  was 
come  to  wait  upon  him.  Calvin  invited  him  to  come 
in;  and  he  entered  the  house  with  him  ;  where,  dis¬ 
coursing  of  many  things  concerning  religion,  Eckius 
perceived  Calvin  to  be  an  ingenious  man,  and  desired 
to  know  if  he  had  not  a  garden  to  walk  in  :  to  which 
Calvin  replying  that  he  had,  they  both  went  into  it ; 
I  anl  there  Eckius  began  to  inquire  of  him,  why  he  left 
*  the  Roman  church  ;  and  ofiered  him  some  arguments 
to  persuade  him  to  return;  but  Calvin  could  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  think  of  it.  At  last,  Eckius 
told  him  that  he  would  put  his  life  in  his  hands  ;  and 
ihen  said  he  was  Eckius,  the  Pope’s  legate.  At  this 
discovery,  Calvin  was  not  a  little  surprised  ;  and 
begged  his  pardon  that  he  had  not  treated  him  with  the 
respect  w  hich  wms  due  to  his  quality.  Eckius  returned 
the  compliment ;  and  told  him  if  he  would  come  back 
to  the  Roman  church,  he  would  certainly  procure  for 
him  a  cardinal’s  cap.  But  Calvin  was  not  to  be  moved 
I  by  such  an  offer.  Eckius  then  asked  him  what  reve- 
nue  he  hi\d  ;  he  told  the  cardinal  he  had  that  house  and 
garden,  and  fifty  livres  per  annum,  beside  an  annual 
present  of  some  wine  and  corn,  on  which  he  lived  very 
coDteatedly.  .  Eckius  told  him,  that  a  man  of  his  parts 
deserved  a  greater  revenue  ;  and  then  renewed  his 
I  mvitatioh  to  come  over  to  the  Romish  church,  pro- 
I  dialing  him  a  better  stipend  if  he  would.  ’  But  Calvin^ 
giving  him  thanks,  assured  him  he  was  well  satisfied 
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with  his  condition.  About  this  tiuio^  dinner  was  reacij. 
when  he  entertained  his  guest  as  well  as  he  could,  ex. 
cused  the  detects  ot'  it,  and  paid  him  great  respect.- 
Eckius,  after  dinner,  desired  to  l^now  if  he  might  not 
he  admitted,  to  see  the  church,  which  anciently  wis 
the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Calvin  very  readily  an¬ 
swered  that  he  might  ;  according,  he  sent  to  the  olTiccrt 
to  be  ready  wit'i  the  keys,  and  desired  some  of  the 
syndics  to  be  there  present,  not  acijudinting  them  ulio 
the  stranger  was.  As  soon,  thereibre,  as  it  was  con- 
veiiieiit,  they  both  went  towards  the  church  ;  and  as 
Eckius  was  coming  out  of  Calvin's  liouse,  he  drew  out 
a  purse,  with  about  one  hundred  pistoles,  and  present¬ 
ed  it  to  Calvin  ;  but  Calvin  desired  to  be  excused* 
Eckius  told  him  lie  gave  it  to  buy  books,  as  well  as  lo 
express  his  respect  for  him.  Calvin,  with  much  re¬ 
gret,  took  the  purse  :  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
church,  where  the  syndics  and  othcers  waited  upon 
them,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Eckius  tliought  he  had  been 
betrayed,  and  whispered,  bis  thoughts  in  the  ear  cf 
Calvjn,  who  assured  him  of  his  safety.  Thereupon, 
they  went  into  the  church  ;  and  Eckius  having  seen 
all,  told  Calvin  he  did  not  expect  to  find  things  in  so 
decent  an  order,  having  been  told  to  the  contrary.  Al¬ 
ter  having  taken  a  full  view  of  every  thing,  Eckius  wa* 
returning  out  of  the  church  ;  but  Calvin  stopped  him  a 
little,  and  calling  the  syndics  and  officers  together,  took 
out  the  purse  of  gold  which  Eckius  had  .  given  him, 
telling  them  that  he  had  received  that  gold  from  thh 
worthy  stranger,  and  that  now  he  gave  it  to  the  poorr 
and  so  put  it  all  into  the  poor  box  that  was  kept  th^re. 
The  syndics  thanked  the  stranger ;  aad  EcKius  admired 
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the  charity  and  modesty  of  Calvin.  When  they  were 
#oine  out  of  the  church,  Calvin  invited  Eckius  again  to 
his  house  ;  but  he  replied  that  he  must  depart ;  so, 
(hanking  him  for  all  his  civilties,  offered  to  take  his 
leave.  But  Calvin  waited  upon  him  to  the  inn,  and 
walked  with  him  a  mile  out  of  the  territories  of  Gene¬ 
va,  where,  with  great  compliments,  they  took  a  fare¬ 
well  of  each  other.”^ 
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A  controversy  in  the  Episcopal  church,  both  in  En 
land  and  America,  on  the  subject  of  Bible  Societies,  has 
been  carried  on  with  considerable  violence.  All  the 
pamphlets,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  copied,  were  is 
sued  from  the  press  in  New-York,  during  the  last  year 
William  Jay,  Esq.  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Jay,  President 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  is  the  advocate  of  Bible 
Societies,  and  the  author  of  the  letters  to  Bishop  IIo 
bert,  who  is  confessed  to  be  Corrector,  and  the  anta 
gonist  of  these  institutions.  As  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Scholefield  was  re-published  in  New-York,  we  have 
introduced  it  among  the  American  pamphlets,  as  be 
longing  to  the  controversy  here.  The  power  of  the 
EpiscopiJ  church  in  Britain,  her  influence  in  the  Brit- 
is))  colonies,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  her 
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numbers  and  wealth  in  the  United  States,  render  this 
controversy  interesting  to  the  whole  Christian  worlds 
in  which  so  extraordinary  an  excitement  and  zeal  have 
been  awakened  on  behalf  of  Bible  Societies.  The 
antagonists  in  this  contest,  in  New-York,  are  gentlemen 
of  respectability,  and  talents,  and  each  exceedingly 
ze  dons,  in  the  cause  which  he  espouses. 

Bishop  Hobert,  in  a  charge  to  the  Episcopal  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New-York,  introduced  some  re¬ 
marks  against  the  propriety  and  consistency  of  Episco¬ 
palians  taking  any  active  part  in  Bible  Societies,  and 
even  attacking  the  principle  on  which  they  are  estab¬ 
lished — the  circulation  of  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment.  Ilis  reason  is,  that  the  members  of  the 
Episcopal  church  should  employ  their  own  resources 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  church.  This  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Bishop’s  charge,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
first  letter  of  Mr.  Jay,  under  the  title  of  a  Churchman. 
It  U  written  with  much  force,  in  a  fine  style  of  com¬ 
position,  and  without  much  asperity.  The  Bishop 
and  his  friends  give  support  to  the  Bible  and 

Prayer-Book  Society,  instituted  for  ihc  purpose  of  cir¬ 
culating  the  Bible  and  Episcopal  Prayer-Book 
Whilst  Mr.  Jay  does  not  condemn  this  institution,  be, 
contends  that  it  ought  not  to  supercede  the  exertions  of 
Episcopalians,  on  beh.ilf  of  the  Bible  Society.  He 
9tites  also  some  curious  fids  in  relation  to  the  com- 
p  w  ilive  amount  of  the  number  of  Bibles,  and  of  Pray¬ 
er-Books,  which  are  distributed  by  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-Book  Society  ;  as  on  page  57  : — “  On  turning 
to  t!)9  last  report  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  Society, 
find  that  tlie  total  amount  of  their  issues  for  the 
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preceding  year,  was  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Seventeen  Prayer-Books,  and  jVmety-Ta-o  Bibles.”— 
He  also  charges  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Bishop,  re¬ 
lative  to  Bible  Societies,  with  being  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  the  Popish  priesthood,  who  withhold  the  Bible 
trom  the  laity.  He  rests  his  arguments  on  the  value 
of  the  Bible,  its  perspicuity,  the  good  which  it  has 
effected,  and  the  amazing  success  which  has  attended 
its  operations.  He  also  contends  that  if  the  doctrine, 
ordinances  and  government  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
are  agreeable  to  the  Bible,  that  church  cannot  suffer 
by  its  dissemination  without  note  or  comment ;  and 
hence  he  reasons  that,  as  united  efforts  are  the  most 
vigorous  and  efficient,  Episcopalians^should  unite  with 
other  Christian  denominations  in  promoting  its  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  first  reply  of  the  Bishop  to  Mr,  Jay,  under  th« 

name — Corrector,  evinces  very  considerable  talent  and 

power  of  ailment  and  composition,  and  were  t**' 

Bible  Society  vulnerable,  it  must  be  at  "weakened 

by  the  severe  thrusts  of  so  pow***^  ,  .  .  u. 

,  ,  _.au1  an  antagonist.  Me 

does  not  bow  to  p'*-  ’  .  •  u-- 

.  ^  ,pular  excitement,  nor  mince  nis 

•  It  is  perfectly  open  bold  and  unmasked, 

In  this  course,  he  may  have  been  emboldened  by  the 
favour  he  would  gain  and  the  reputation  he  would  ac¬ 
quire,  with  the  high  church  party  in  England,  who  have 
generally  been  as  violent  as  himself  in  their  opposition 
to  Bible  Societies.  The  Bishop  acts  on  the  defensive 
generally,  until  he  arrives  at  the  69th  page,  where  he 
commences  an  attack  on  the  Bible  Society,  which  fol 
lows  up  to  the  conclusion. 
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Alter  Insisting,  and  indeed  proving,  that  success  in 
any  project,  is  no  test  of  its  righteousness,  he  charges 
the  Bible  Society,  with  an  attempt  to  separate  the  word 
of  God  from  the  church  and  her  ordinances,  when  it 
ends  forth  the  Bible  without  note,  comment,  or  living 
teacher.  In  this  part  of  his  argument,  he  certainly 
is  on  the  borders,  if  he  does  not  quite  occupy  the 
round,  that  the  Bible  alone  should  not  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  common  people  ;  and  some  of  his  remarks 
go  very  near  to  intimate  that  the  Prayer-Book,  is  more 
valuable  for  the  common^  people  than  the  Bible.  It 
must  have  been  on  this  principle  that  the  New-York 
Auxiliary  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  Society  acted,  in 
distributing  so  few  Bibles  and  so, many  Prayer-Books. 
This  inference  would  be  unfair,  had  the  principal 
agents  in  that  society  given  their  .support,  or  even 
countenance  to  the  Bible  Society;  but  as  they  withheld 
both,  we  think  the  inference  warrantable,'  that  in  dis¬ 
tributing  so  largely  the  Manual,  they  acted  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  distributing  the  better  book.  .  Again,  he  objects 
to  the  practice  of  holding  the  anniversary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society,  without  any  supplication  to  the 
throne  of  Grace.  “  And  then,”  (says  the  Bishop,  p. 
.77,)  “  also,  instead  of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacle 
— certainly  not  very  of  a  large  sodety  of 

Christians,  established  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible, 
meeting  in  a  large  room,  on  their  great  anniversary, 
without  one  public  and  joint  supplication  to  the  divine 
author’ of  this  sacred  volume,  for  his  blessing  on  their 
endeavours  to  extend  it,  or  one  accent  of  pnuse  for  the 
success  which  may  have  crowned  their  labours — we 
should  have  seen,  Much  as  we  admire  the  Bible 
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Society,  and  ardently  as  we  wish  its  success,  w*e  do 
unequivocally  admit  the  justness  of  the  Bishop’s  cen¬ 
sure  in  this  quotation.  Prayer  to  God  is  omitted  on 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary,  out  of  complaisance 
to  the  Quakers,  who  are  opposed  to  social  prayer,  and 
with  a  view  to  procure  their  aid  by  this  accommoda¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  in  express  violation  of  the  command  of 
Christ.  “  In  every  thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God.”^  To  omit  it  in  the  meetings  of  the  Bible 
Society,  is  to  give  the  countenance  of  a  great  and 
powerful  association  to  a  very  pernicious  error.  We 
should  rely  much  more  on  the  “  fervent,  efl’ectual, 
prayer,”  of  a  large  assemblage  of  Christian  people,  than 
upon  all  the  aid  which  the  funds  of  the  institution  de¬ 
rive  from  Quaker  contribution. 

Ag^iin,  the  Bishop  objects  to  the  tenor  of  many  of  tl>e 
speeches  that  are  delivered  at  those  anniversaries,  in 
which  the  speakers  disclaim  against  all  contending  for 
(hose  points,  on  which  the  different  denominations  of  ^  1 
Christians  are  divided,  and  by  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  another.  He  contends  that  they 
are  of  evil  tendency.  He  thinks  the  prelatical  form  of 
church  government,  authorized  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  none  other,  and  th<d  of  course  ta  include  it  among 
..unimportant  things  not  worthy  of  being  contended  for, 
must  be  of  pernicious  tendency.  We  think  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  form  the  only  one  divinely  authorized,  and  we 
as  well  as  the  Bishop  do  very  much  dislike  to  have  it 
brought  under  any  classification  of  unimportant  matters. 
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^Vc  arc  perfectly  aware  of  the  pernicious  effect  which 
3ijch  declamations  at  Bible  Society  anniversaries  have 
on  “contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.”  This,  however,  is  an^error  of  members 
and  patrons  of  the  institution,  and  cannot  be  fairly 
charged  against  the  society,  like  the  omission  of  prayer. 
As  Q,aakers  are  members  of  the  society,  as  Socinians, 
though  few  in  number,  are  members  of  the  society,  as 
Anabaptists  are  members  of  the  society,  as  Arminians,  . 
and  Hopkinsians  are  members  of  the  society,  if  what 
we  hear  in. many  speeches  mean  any  thing,  ,it  means 
that  the  Quaker  controversy,  the  Baptist  controversy, 
the  Socinian  controversy,  the'-Hopkinsian  and  Armin- 
ian  controversy,  are  all  unimportant ;  and  should  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  community,  as  too  many  do, 
believe  these  declaimers  ;  the  effect  would  be  fraught 
with  mischief ;  but  still  let  us  not  charge  the  personal 
errors  of  such  speakers  against  the  institution  of  which 
they  are  members.  Few  associations  would  stand  the 
test  of  being  tried  by  this  ordeal. 

Again,  Corrector  charges  the  Bible  Society  with  not 
redeeming  their  pledge  that  it  will  circulate  the  Bible 
without  note  or  comment ;  and  to  substantiate  this 
charge,  he  refers  to  the  anniversary  addresses,  letters 
iigents,  &c.  which  are  printed  by  appropriations  from^ 
funds  made  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  the  sacred 
text  only.  He  says  that  the  agents  preach  sermons^ 
when  travelling  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  for  the 
formation  of  auxiliaries,  &lc.  All  this,  undoubtedly  is 
true.  But  however  plausible  this  may  be,  we  ques* 
tion  whether  the  facts  support  the  charge.  Such  ma¬ 
chinery  as  tliat  to  wluch  tlie  Bishop  refers,  is  essential 
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to  the  extended  success  of  the  society's  operation,  h 
must  be  made  known,  and  its  object  kept  in  the  public 
eye,  otherwise  it  would  languish,  if  not  die.  Hence 
there  must  be  letters  written,  anniversary  reports  must  ! 
be  read,  agents  must  be  employed,  and  addresses  de 
livered.  The  press  is  the  great  means  of  awakenini 
public  attention  and  exciting  the  public  zeal  in  all  the 
great  operations  of  social  life  in  this  age.  Hence,  tho 
Bible  Society  must  avail  itself  of  this  instrument  for 
the  promotion  of  its  own  prosperty.  In  employing  the 
press,  there  must  be  matter,  and  what  other  matter 
could  be  supplied  by  the  monthly  extracts.  That  these 
printed  documents  will  be  tinctured  with  the  theologi¬ 
cal  tenets  of  those- who  write  them,*  is  not  only  to  be 
expected,  but  absolutely  unavoidable^  Now,  the  pub¬ 
lic  know  all  this,  when  they  give  their  names  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  money  to  the  Bible  Society.  Though 
these  appropriations  are  not  mentioned  and  provided 
for  expressly  in  the  constitutions  of  the  societies,  yet 
they  are  necessarily  implied.  This  argunyent  we  must, 
say  is  no  more  than  a  plausible  sophistry. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  w’e  admit  that  the  Bishoj) 
has  brought  much  talent  into  this  controversy,  and 
managed  his  cause  with  great  force  of  intellect,  and  the 
dexterity  of  a  skilful  controversialist,  yet  we  are  confi* 
dent  that  he  has  utterly  failed.  ' 

On  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Schools  too,  Mr*  Jay  and 
the  Bishop  are  antagonists*  The  Bishop  contends 
that  Episcopalians  should  keep  the  religious  education 
of  their  children  under  their  own  inspection.  He 
thinks  it  preposterous  to  commit  the  education  of  their 
youth  to  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  &c*  as. 
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such  teachers  will  in  all  probability  alienate  their  minds 

from  their  own  church,  and  weaken  their  f  dth  in  its 

doctrines.  Where  children,  in  Sabbath  Schools,  are 
•  # 

committed  to  the  religious  tuition  of  men  who  are  un« 
sound  in  the. faith,  this  reasoning  we  deem  unanswer¬ 
able.  On  this  subject  parents  cannot  exercise  too 
great  vigilance  and  cuution,  lest  the  minds  of  their 
,  ofl'spring  be  poisoned  by  drinking  when  young,  at  the 
.fountains  of  error.  .We  sincerely  wish  that  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  teachers  in  all  our  primary  schools,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  this  vigilence  and  caution  were  generally 
felt  and  acted  upon,  and  great  good  must  result  from  a 
wise  selection  of  pious,  orthodox  and  moral  teachers. 

Mr.  Scholefield’s  reply  to  Mr.  Norris  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  pamphlets,  at  the  head  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  controversy 
in  the  established  church  of  England,  where  by  fiirthe 
majority  of  the  bishops  do  not  appear  among  the  friends 
of  the  Bible  Society.  Bishop  Hobert  stateii  In  k;- 
repiy  to  Mr.  Jay,  (pp.  6,  7,)  that  *10  Bishops  in  tho 
Uu  ited  Kingdom  are  friends  to  the  institution,  and  that 
45  are  not  found  among  its  supporters  ;  and  he  reason¬ 
ably  infers  that  those  who  are  not  numbered  among 
its  friends  are  its  enemicis.  He  also  considers  the  pro- 
???otion  of  Mr.  Norris,  the  author  of  a  very  violent,  and 
virulent  work  against  the  British  and  Foreign 'Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  as  an  indication  thjit  the  heads  of  the  chcrch  are 
hostile  to  that  institution..  Whether  these  prelatical 
opponerits  fear  that  the  interests  of  the  establishment 
will  suffer  from  ai?sociation  with  dissenters,  or  from  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  Ifply  Scriptures,  the  public 
will  be  ready  to  ascribe  it  ter  the  latter,  and  w’e  appre- 
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hend  not  without  reason.  Mr.  Scliolefield's  replj  ^ 
ably  written. 

We  regret  that  the  sequel  of  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Bishop  Hobert  and  Mr.  Jay,  becomes  very  per 
sonal  and  violent.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion,  and 
indeed  has  always  been,  to  substitute  personal  abuse 
for  sound  argument  in  all  subjects  ofeontroversy,  liter¬ 
ary,  political,  and  religious.  Though  we  are  aware 
that  men  cannot  be  sepanated  from  the  systems  which 
they  support,  and  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
to  elevate  or  degrade  any  cause,  is  to  elevate  or  degrade 
(he  men  by  whom  it  is  espoused. 

This  controversy  renders  very  prominent  in  our 
country  the  fact  ofa  high  church  party,  to  whfeh  Bish 
op  Hobert  belongs,  and  of  a  low  church  party,  to 
which  Mr.  Jay  is  attached.  These  parties  existed  in 
England,  and  have  .  been  transported  to  America.  Ih 
Britain  the  former  are  greatly  preponderant,  in  Amcri 
ca  the  iatttrf,  as  ^should  have  expected  from  the 
condition  of  the  tw  o  counlrfes  ;  for  high  prerogative  is- 
more  likely  to  flourish  in  a  monarchial,  than  in  a'>re 
publican  country. 

The  close  of  this  controversy,  for  it^ias  closed,  is 
probably  the  termination  of  all  respectable  opposition 
to  Bible  Societies  from  the  press.  The  good  cause  has 
gathered  strength  from  every  conflict  in  which  it  has 
been  engaged,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  its  march  with 
increasing  power,  and  beneficence,  for  many  years  yet 
to  come.  That  it  has  some  defects  cannot  be  denied 
and  wc  should  never  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  blinded 
to  them  by  its  deserved  popularity,  as  not  to  see  them, 
admit  them,  aod  use  mcjjps  to  correct  them  ;  and  thus 
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pursue  the  wisest  course  to  ensure  its  stability,  pros¬ 
perity  and  usefulness.  Our  readers  will  permit  us 
in  concluding  this  article,  to  recommend  to  all,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  are  employed  in  the  good  work  of 
circulating  the  Bible,  to  paize  highly  its  contents,  to 
:tudy  it  with  care,  to  learn  its  truths,  to  cleave  to  them, 
to  embrace  by  faith  the  Redeemer  it  reveals,  to  rest 
in  its  great  and  precious  promises,  to  be  diligent  in  pre- 
piring  for  that  glorious  immortality  which  it  brings  to 
light,  and  exemplify  its  value  and  power  in  their  holy 
lives  and  conversations. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Evangelical  Luminary . — A  monthly  publication  un¬ 
der  this  title  is  edited  at  Schoharie  court-house,  under 
Lutheran  influence,  wuth  the  professed  design  of  ex- 
poi^ing  and  refuting  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system  of  Theology.”  Accordingly  the  editor, 
understood  to  be  the  Lutheran  minister  of  that  place, 
whose  name  we  neither  know,  nor  care  for  knowing, 
commenced  hi$  “  labour  of  love”  by  selecting  extracts 
irorn  Tomline’s  caricature  of  Calvin,  and  exhibiting 
them  as  belouging  to  that  system  ;  and  instead  of  giving 
extracts  from  the  articles  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  he  had  recourse  to  Heylin’s  History,  who  bor¬ 
rowed  his  materials  from  the  slanderous  abbreviations 
ol'filenus:  thus  taking  his  misrepresentations  at  se¬ 
cond  or  third  hand.  The  Rev.  John  F.  Schennerhoru^ 
of  Middleburgh,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  took 
the  subject,  and  in  a  published  letter  to  his  parish¬ 
ioners,  exposed  successfully  the  imposture,  by  simply 
giving  the  articles  of  the  Dutch  chvsrch,  in  contrast  with 
Ihe  false  statements  of  the  Luminary!  The  contest  is 
^  and  we  hope  the  result  will  be  a  recall  of  those 
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Dutchmen,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Montgomery 
Classiss,  w  !io  have  been  wandering  from  the  faith  oi 
their  fathers,  to  more  correct  views. 

Cafvin. — W' e  are  glad  that  Calvin  is  becoming botlei 
known.  His  “  Institutes'’  arc  now  in  market,  in  a  good 
translation.  His  life  is  well  w  ritten  by  IVatermon  of 
our  own  country,  and  in  a  cheaper  form,  and  very  in- 
terosling,  by  M'Kenzie^  of  London,  re-published  here  | 
and  in  our  market.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  I 
•  Institutes’  of  Calvin  is  the  great  source  of  systematic 
Theology  since  his  day.  He  dedicated  this  magnificent 
work  to  Francis  1.  of  France,  w  ho  was  tlicn  persecu¬ 
ting  the  Reformers.  He  recommends  to  his  protec¬ 
tion  the  Reformed  religion.  In  the  following  extract, 
we  are  certain,  our  readers  wdll  recognize  a  master 
spirit, — a  spirit  worthy  to  be  abused,* iaui  honoured  ty 
the  abuse  oi’the  little  men,  who  profane  his  name.  He 
says  to  the  King, — “  This  (the  true  religion)  is  a  cause 
worthy  of  your  attention,  worthy  of  your  recognizance, 
worthy  of  your  throne.  This  consideration  constitutes 
true  royally,  to  acknowledge  yourself  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  your  kingdom,  to  be  the  minister  of  God.  For 
w  here  the  glory  of  God  is  not  made  the  the  go\-. 

ernment  it  i&  but  an  W5wr- 

'pation:-  .  And*lie!is  deceived^':wHi6  expects  lasting  pjos- 
^  perity  in.  that  Kingdom  which  is  not  ruled  by  the  scep¬ 
tre  of  God,’ that  is,  His  Jloiy.Word ;  for  tl^t  heavenly 
oracle  cannot  fail,  which  deckires  that  ‘  w'here  there  is 
no  vision  the  people  perish.’ .  .Nt)r  should  you  be  se- 
fluced  from  this  pursuit  by  a  jconlerapt  of  our  meanness. 
We. are  fully  conscious  tp.  ourselves,  how  very  mean 
and  abject  we  are,  being  miserable  sinners  before  God, 
and  accounted  most  despicable  ;bj  men  ;  being  (if  you 
jdease)  the  reffise  of  the  worlrf;  deserving  of  the  vilest 
appellations  that  can  be  fotMid  ;  so  that  nothing  remains 
for  us  to  glory  in  before  God,  but  his  mercy  alone,  by 
which,  without  ai\y  merit  of  ours,  we  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  h^>po  of  eternal  salvation,  and  before  men 
nothing  bu^  our  fveaknessi  the  slightest  confession  of 
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Ahich  is  esteemed  by  them  as  the  greatest  disgrace. 
[>ut  our  doctrine  must  stand,  exalted  above  all  the  glory, 
and  invincible  by  all  the  power  of  the  world  ;  because 
it  is  not  ours^  but  the  doctrine  of  the  living  God^  and  of 
his  Christ,  whom  the  Father  hath  constituted  King,  that 
ho  might  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  ;uid  from  the 
river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that  he  may 
rule  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whole  earth,  with  its 
strength  of  iron  and  brass,  with  its  splendour  of  gold 
4iid  silver,  smitten  by  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  may  be 
broken  to  pieces  like  a  potter’s  vessel  ;  for  thi>s  do  the 
prophets  foretell  the  magnificence  of  his  kingdom.” 

Calv,  Dedic.  to  Francis. 


TRAVELS  OF  TITUS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Continued  from  Page  445.) 

That  I  spent  the  evening  pleasantly  in  such  an  in- 
elligent  and  religious  family,  as*  Mr.  Lovegood’s 
<yhere  hospitality  detained  me  for  the  night,  every  one 
niil  easily  imagine.  On  the  following  day  I  set  off 
early  to  travel  towards  the  setting  sun,  or  rather  to 
ilo at  down  the  stream  of  population,  setting  westward 
with  a  strong  current.  Seven  miles  to  the  west  of 
Cauonsburgh,  I  arrived  at  Washington,  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  country.  The  village  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  There  is 
a  large  Presbyterian  congregation  in  this  place,  where 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  citizens  worship.  For¬ 
merly  there  was  much  deism  here  in  the  reign  of  infi¬ 
delity,  and  1  was  told  that  a  clergyman  who  had  been 
some  time  pastor  of  a  congregation,  said  that  “  though 
on  his  settlement  in  Washin^on  the  people  were  re¬ 
markably  gay,  and  most  of  them  thoughtless,  yet  he 
did  not  believe  that  now  the  devil  could  make  a  ball.**' 
Here  too  there  is  a  college,  between  which  and  Jeffer- 
college  there  is  great  emulation,  and  it  is  said,  some 
hostility »  The  funds  of  both  are  low,  as  the  ototeof 
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Pennsylvania  has  never  been  very  liberal  in  patron¬ 
izing  learned  institutions.  Were  the  funds  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  popularity  of  Jefferson  united,  and  the 
students  of  both  brought  together,  they  ^vould  form 
one  college,  on  a  respectable  foundation,  while  separ¬ 
ate,  both  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  langour.  la 
both,  however,  judging  from  whatl  saw  and  heard,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Mathematics,  and  Philoso¬ 
phy,  are  taught  in  a  much  less  superficial  manner,  than 
in  the  eastern  colleges,  while  the  luxuries  of  a  learned 
education  are  less  cultivated.  There  is  great  plainness 
and  simplicity  in  the  dress  and  manners  cf  the  students, 
the  expense  of  education  very  low,  and  the  mornls  of 
the  youth,  less  exposed.to  contamination  than  in  larger 
and  wealthier  institutions,  their  application  to  study 
highly  praiseworthy,  and  their  progress  in  improve¬ 
ment  great.  They  both  certainly  exert  a  benign  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  surrounding  population,  by  the  diffusion 
of  solid  knowledge  through  this  interesting  region  of 
country.  In  Washington,  however,  I  made  but  little 
stay,  and  hastened  on  towards  the  Ohio  river,  and  again 
saluted  this  noble  stream,  at  a  small  village  called 
Charleston,  about  seventy  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  river,  the  lofty  hills  in  which 
it  is  embosomed,  the  dark  waving  forests,  which  cover 
them  to  their  summits,  and  the  fertile  flats  through 
which  it  meanders — all  exhibited  the  same  characteris¬ 
tic  features  which  it  presents  at  Pittsburgh.  Arks, 
laden  with  produce,  passengers,  whole  families,  horses, 
horned  cattle,  &c.  were  floating  down  its  mighty  cur¬ 
rent,  while  a  steam  boat,  surmounted  by  a  dark  column 
of  smoke,  and  wheels  splashing  by  its  huge  sides,  was 
labouring  upwards.  What  a  striking  emblem  of  the 
.  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  family — the  virtuous 
and  the  vicious  !  Like  the  rude  ark,  the  vicious  float 
down  the  stream,  whithersoever  the  headlong  current 
of  malign  propensities  hurry  them,  exposed  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  making  shipvvreck  of  their  all,  for  time  and 
eternity,  and  yet  insensible  as  that  coarse,  sluggish 
vessel ;  while  the  godly,  instinct  with  an  inward  moving 
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power,  though  opposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  stream 
of  corruption,  do  still  advance  upwards,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  opposing  power  ;  and  thus  the  wisdom,  which  is 
from  above,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  triumphs 
over  nature. 

There  was  no  steam-boat,  however,  to  ferry  me 
across  the  river,  and  I  embarked  in  a  flat  or  scow,  to 
be  navigated  by  two  sturdy  watermen,  the  coarsest  of 
this  usually  coarse  class  of  citizens.  By  the  use  of  long 
poles,  we  ascended  close  along  the  bank,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  and,  as  I  thought,  some  danger,  from  the 
violence  of  the  current  and  the  roughness  of  the  shore.' 
But  the  boatmen  seemed  to  be  at  ease,  and  swore  most 
profanely,  without  any  provocation.  Addressing  one 
of  them,  whose  name  I  had  learned,  and  who  had  just 
uttered  a  fearful  imprecation  ;  Dick,”  said  I,  “  are 
you  not  afraid  your  Maker  will  take  you  at  your  word, 
and  according  to  that  dreadful  prayer,  which  you  have 
just  uttered,  send  you  soul  and  body  to  hell  to  all  eter¬ 
nity  ?”  He  looked  at  me  with  some  surprise,  but  as 
he  and  his  fellow  were  just  at  that  moment  busy  in 
launching  out  the  scow  into  the  flood,  and  in  fixing  the 
oars  for  rowing,  he  had  not  time  to  answ’er.  As  soon 
as  these  matters  were  adjusted,  and  they  began  to  toss 
back  with  great  force  the  roaring  waters  from  their 
oars,  “  If  I  do,”  said  Dick,  “  go  to  the  devil  its  none  cf 
your  business.”  He  added  many  and  terrible  execra¬ 
tions  and  continued  : — “  I  have  never  been  so  insulted 
here  before,  but  once,  a  few  days  ago,  as  we  were 
rowing  over  an  ugly  Scotchman,  he  says^  ‘  are  ye  no 
offeard^  Dick,  that  the  deevil  ill  tak  yc  alf  amang  yeer 
awfu’  aiths  ?’  I  told  him  to  mind  himself,  and  so  I  tell 
you,  and  if  you  say  any  more  about  it.  Til  settle  with 
vou  when  we  eet  to  von  bank.”  “  Yes,”  said  the 
other, we’ll  send  him  to  the  devil,  if  we  have  any’' 
more  of  it,”  at  the  same  time  dark  designs  seemed  to 
be  hatching  behind  their  fierce,  sunburnt  visages.  I 
»ow  changed  the  topic,  and  complimented  them  on 
their  strength  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the  heavy 
firry  boat  in  so  pow’erful  a  current.  How  fond  are 
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the  basest  rooo  of  a  little  praise  !  They  soon  became 
complaisant,  ami  even  appeni^^d  to  h*'  friendly.  A  com¬ 
pliment  upon  their  skill  in  their  occupation,  seemed  to 
be  the  summit  of  their  ambition  ;  so  degraded  are 
human  beings,  who  were  made  at  first  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honour. 
Ignoble  as  these  men  were,  there  ^re  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  move  in  more  elevated  stations, 
whose  aims  are  yet  hut  little  more  noble.  Finding 
thorn  timed,  I  made  enquiries  respecting  the  Scotch- 
m  ;.)‘s  dress,  appearance,  find  the  horse  he  rode,  from 
all  wnich  I  was  assured  that  it  was  my  former  fellow 
tr  aveller — Donald.  1  next  endeavoured  to  introduce 
gently  some  salntiry  remarks,  which  might  lead  these 
jgi.op  mt  and  profane  young  men  to  reflect  on  the  evils 
of  their  course.  They  heard  me  patiently,  and  when 
'  p.  rting  with  them  on  the  western  bank,  they  thanked 
ID''  for  my  admonitions.  This  is  but  one  instance  of 
Da  »ny,  in  which  attempts  not  to  suiTer  sin  on  our  broth¬ 
er,  have  been  productive  of  tipparently  good  effects. 

r  am  now  in  the  new  state  of  Ohio.  These  forests 
into  which  !  am  entering  stretch  an  interminable  dis- 
trm  -e  westward,  into  unknown  regions.  I  said  to  my¬ 
self.  this  river,  on  whi»:h  1  now  turn  my  back,  divides 
me  from  the  w^hole  civilized  world.  There  may  be 
some  inhabitants  in  this  wilderness,  that  are  called  civ¬ 
ilized  and  even  Christi.ins,  but  surely,  like  these  boat¬ 
men,  that  with  brawy  sinew,  and  savage  breast,  brave 
the  angry  flood,  they  are  civilized  only  in  name,  being 
in  reality,  wild  children  of  th  '  forest.  It  must  be  so, 
for  I  have  been  told  that  hut  a  few  years  ago,  this  was 
called  the  Indian  country^  and  I  doubt  not,  it  yet  de¬ 
serves  the  appellation.  How  was  I  disappointed  !  As 
I  p  :ssed  the  farms,  the  exterior  of  the  b*ii!dings,  and 
the  newly  opened  plantations,  did  indeed  present  a 
ruder,  perhaps  I  slmnld  rather  say  fresher  aspect,  than 
tho‘^0  between  Pittsburgh,  and  Charleston.  The  dress 
and  manners  of  the  people,  might  be  a  little  coarser, 
but  I  thought  I  could  di«:cover  in  my  inteiTourse  with 
them,  more  integrity  and  simplicity  and  much  good 
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gense,  and  certainly  more  frankness  and  hospitality, 
than  to  the  eastward. 

When  I  arrived  at  Zanesville  on  the  Muskingum  river^ 
1  could  not  but  gaze  at  every  thing  with  astonishment. 
A  high  and  steep  bluff  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
terminating  to  the  south  abruptly,'  and  from  its  base  an 
extensive  plain  of  great  fertility  and  beauty  stretching 
to  a  great  distance,  formed  the  back  ground  of  the 
scenery,  from  which  Zanesville  is  separated  by  a  fine 
navigable  river-  The  lands  of  the  suburbs  are  well 
cultivated  and  highly  productive.  The  village  itself, 
containing  a  populatiion  of  two  or  three  thousand  souls^ 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  other  1  had  seen  on  the  west, 
oftlie  Alleghany  mountains,  and  presenting  as  great  an 
appearance  of  taste  and  wealth,  as  the  villages  of  its 
size  in  the'-Atlantic  states',  d  now  began  to  reflect  how 
much  I  had  submitted  my  first  impressions,  when  en¬ 
tering  this  great  state,  to  previous  prejudices,  without 
reasoning.  .  Already  thift  member  of  the  confideracy, 
contains  a  populatFoh  ol  half  a  million  of  people,  and  the 
emigrants,  many  of  them  wealthy,  have  brought  with 
them  the  intelligence  and  therefinment  of  the  east. 

When  I  was  shewn  by  the  keeper  of  a  hotel,  into  a 
sitting  room,  how  much  was- 1  gratified  to  find  my  friend, 
Donald,  who  had  been  theYe  but^  short  time  before 
me.  Though. he  ’was  evidently  pleased  to  see  me,  he 
betrayed  no  great  emotion.  have  found,”  said 

Donald,  “  that  there  is  a  flourishing  Presbyterian  con¬ 
gregation  in  this  village,  and  that  its  pastor,  said  to  be 
a  very  respectable  man,  was  educated  in  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege.  He  preaches  sound  doctrine,  I  hear,  and  is. 
earnest  in  contending  against  the  errors  of  Hopkinsian- 
ism,  so  prevalent  in  New-England.  How  important  are 
learned  institutions  !  You  see  what  Jefferson ‘College 
has  done  for  this  city,-  m  I  ma^  call  Zanesville,  in  send¬ 
ing  it  an  able  and  orthodox  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  same  school  Imw  doubtless  supplied  many  other 
places  in  this  state  with  a  similar  blessingi  Have  you,” 
he  continued,  “.encountered  any  ignorant,  erroneous, 
Baptist  or  Methodist  preachersy  as  they  are  called  V[ 
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I — “Yes,  siTj  several  siace  Bonaface  and  .we  parted, 
and  some  called  I^resbyterian  not  much  belter,  though 
these  latter  are  generally  men  of  some  learning  even  in 
this  part  of  the  country.”  Don. — “  Truly,  Mr.  Titus, 
you  need  not  say  even  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  for, 
unless  my  observations  are  erroneous,  there  is  as  much 
solid  information  .and  more  orthodoxy  and  piety,  by  far 
among  the  clergy  generally  in  these  newly  settled  re¬ 
gions,  than  among  those  beyond  your  mountains.  ^Ye 
have  a  travelling  Baptist  minister  in  this  inn,  who  will 
set  out  westward  shortly,  and  if  we  choose  we  may 
travel  some  distance  in  company  w  ith  him.”  At  that 
moment  the  door  opened  and  he  entered.  Ilis  cos¬ 
tume  was  neither  lay  nor  clerical,  but  a  kind  of  medium 
between  the  tvvo,  and  his  whole  appearance  decent. 
“  Mr.  Leyden,”  said  Donahl„  “  I  have  been  so  happy 
to  meet  heresvith  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Titus,  a  ibr- 
mer  fellow  traveller,  whom  1  esteem  highly,  and  who 
will  travel  in  company  with  us  for  the  rem.ainder  of  the 
d,iy.”  1  saw  from  Donaki’s  manner,  that  Mr.  Leyden 
had,  upon  the  whole,  made  rather  a  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  Scotchman.  We  saluted,  and  DonaUl 
an*l  he  soon  entered  upon  a  conversation,  in  which  it 
seemed  they  had  been  previously  engaged.  “  1 
hope,”  said  Donald,  “  that  you  w  ill  now  admit  the 
superiority  ol  lecturing,  or  expounding  the  Bible,  by 
the  preacher,  over  sermonizing  only.”  Ley. — “  I  do 
wot  yet,  though  1  am  hardly  a  competent  judge,  as  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  either  Greek  or  Hebrew,  .^nd 
cannot  be  myself  a  good  expositor.”  Don. — “  You 
go  fir  in  venturing  to  preach,  when  you  cannot  read 
-  thi-  original  language  of  your  commission  and  instruc¬ 
tions.”  Ley. — “  So  1  have  often  feared.  But  1  have 
desired  to  he  an  instrument  in  saving  sinners,  and  in 
imparting  instructions  to  many  who  are  more  ignorant 
than  even  1  am.”  This  mcwlest  humility  and  honesty 
were  really  gratifying  and  1  soon  suspected  that  it  was 
Father  these  traits  that  Lad  pleased  Douakl,  than  any 
remarkable  orthodoxy  or  good  sense,  discovered  in  the 
few  miles  w  hich  they  had  tiavelled  together.  Lf^y. — 
"‘  But.  Mr.  Donald,  tome  preachers  spend  too  muck 
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time  in  exposition,  and  too  little  in  preaching.”  Don. 
— “  Where  have  you  found  any  case  of  this  kind,  for  I 
think  the  instances  are  r«ire.”  Ley. — “  I  stopped  oq 
Saturday  in  a  village  of  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  a 
college,  a  large  brick  building.”  Don. — “  Canons- 
burgh.’”  Ley. — “  Yes,  sir,  and  an  aged  Covenanter 
minister  preached  in  the  College  hall,  where  I  heard 
him.  He  read  five  or  six  verses  of  a  psalm,  which  I 
expected  the  congregation  would  immediately  proceed 
to  sing,  but  he  expounded  it  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.”  Z)on.-r-“  They  were  David’s  psalms  undoubt- 
odly,  and  you  admit  that  it  was  the  word  of  God,  he 
expounded.”  Ley. — “  Yes.  At  first  I  was  surprized, 
when  he  began  his  exposition  of  a  hymn,  as  I  thought 
it,  though  I  had  never  heard  it  read  before,  but  I  soon 
found  that  it  was  a  literal  translation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Bible,  and  1  was  not  the  worse  pleased  with  it  on  that 
account.  But  1  thought  it  but  of  place,  to  expound  the 
Scriptures  at  such  length,  as  a  preparation  for  prayer 
and  praise.”  Don. — “  1  am  so  much  pleased  with  this 
part  of  the  devotions  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
who  have  derived  the  practice  from  antiquity,  that  I 
should  extremely  regret  to  see  it  abandoned,  and  1  do 
regret  that  it  is  abandoned  by  so  many  preachers,  both 
in  this  and  in  my  owm  country.  How  great  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  thought  and  sentiment  that  are  brought  together 
by  all  the  individuals,  when  a  congregation  assemble  I 
I  have  heard  a  Scotch  preacher  say  to  his  people  in  his 
morning  introduction,  ‘  I  fear,  brethren,  that  you  com¬ 
monly  bring  too  much  lumber  with  you  to  the  house  of  » 
the  Lord.  One,  I  doubt,  brings  his  money,  another 
his  merchandize,  another  his  mechanical  instruments, 
another  his  newspapers,  another  his  day  book  and 
ledger,  and  some,  I  fcar,  oven  try  to  bring  their  firms 
into  the  church  doors.’  Though  this  may'  not  generally 
he  so,  yet  the  tones  of  the  sentiment  vibrate  discordant 
notes,  and  from  strings  of  very  differant  size  and  ten¬ 
sion.  The  book  of  Psalms,  besides  'its  richness  in 
gospel  truth,  tender  pathos,  precious  promises,  and 
experimental  godliness,  suggests  so  many  pertinent* 
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remarks  to  the  mind  of  a  pious  and  able  minister,  that 
no  public  exercise  of  social  worship  'seems  better  cal¬ 
culated,  to  attune  both  the  minds  of  the  preacher  and 
hearers  for  the  sublime  and  melodious  harmonies  of 
devotional  sentiment,  in  all  the  succeeding  worship  of 
the  sanctury.  One  would  almost  think,  that  this  in¬ 
spired  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  were  constructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  this 
peculiarly^  among  other  important  objects.  1  know 
that  the  most  inteHigent  of  the  godly,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  this  prefatory  exercise,  delight  in  it 
greatly,  and  speak  of  it  as  the  most  edifying  part  of 

{)ublic  devotion.*’  Ley, — “  But  the  people  are  fatigued 
)y  it.”  Don. — “  Only  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
wait  and  be  amused  in  the  house  of  prayer  for  a  brief 
space,  with  a  Jittle  fancy  piece,  Und  who  are  taught  to 
cast  behind  their  back  all  good  instruction.  These  evils 
should  be  corrected,  and  not  flattered  and  cherished.” 
There  was,  1  felt,  in  Donald’s  conversation,  besides 
the  gravity  of  the  matter,  a  solemnity  'and  dignity  of 
manner,  attempered  with  an  engaging  suavity,  that 
overawed  the  courage  of  an  antagonist,  while  it  won  his 
heart.  Leyden  yielded,  and  said,  “  it  must  be  even  so.” 
I  longe<^l  to  hear  Donald  and  Leyden  on  the  subjeot  of 
infant  baptism,  and  offered  some  hints  leading’  in  that 
direction.  Donald  was  not  averse,  but  the  Baptist  de¬ 
clined  it,  and  suggested  that  a^  our  horses  were  ready, 
we  had  better  be  on  the  road.  As  we  passed  along  the 
street,  there  were  some  young  and  pretty  children  en¬ 
gaged  in  innocent  play.  Mr.  Leyden,  who  appeared 
to  be  an  amiable  man,  said,  “  those  children  remind 
me  of  my  own,  who  are  far  from  me,  and  of  whom,  1 
have  not  heard  for  several  weeks;  I  have,' however, 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  my  heavenly  Father, 
to  him  I  recommend  them  in  prayer,  and  though  I  have 
often  anxious  thoughts  respecting  their,  welfare,  yet  1 
trust  that  he  to  whom  1  have  entrusted  them,  will  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  harm.”  Don. — “  Are  they  very 
young?”  Ley. — “All  quite  young  and  helpless.” 
Don. — y  But  what  good  will  your  prayers  do  them  ?' • 
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Ley. — “  I  hope  they  will  be  heard  in  their  belialf.” 
Don. — “  Would  they  not  be' just  as  safe,  if  their  father 
were  an  ungodly  man  ?  Is  it  any  advantage  to  them, 
that  you  have  been  brought  into  the  covenant,  and 
pray  for  them  Ley. — “  I  hope  so.”  Don. — “  You 

hope.  Have  you  any  promise — any  evidence  from 
Scripture,  on  which  your  hope  is  founded  ?”  Ley. — 

“  Wy  friend,  you  are  leading,  I  see,  to  a  point  on  which 
1  am  aware  that  we  shall  not  agree  ;  ha(l  we  not  better 
choose  some  other  topic  of  conversation  ?”  Don. — 

“  How  should  we  ever  come  to  an  agreement  in  this 
way  ?  You  are  a  candid  man.  Did  not  this  declara¬ 
tion  come  into  your  mind,  “  the  promise  is  to  you  and 
yonr  children,”  as  a  good  foundation  for  your  faith  and 
hope  to. fix  upon  ?”  Ley. — “  I  must  be  candid.  It  did.” 
Don. — “  Then  you  think  the  application  proper  ?” 
Ley. — “  Yes,  I  do.”  Don. — “  Now,  you  know  that 
it  is  introduced  in  connection  with  Baptism.”  Ley. — 

“  Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  baptize  children,  who  can¬ 
not  know  what  is  done  upon  them  ?”  Don. — “  Of  the 
same  use  that  circumcision  was  under  the  law.  Is  it 
not  an  honour,  and  may  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  your 
children,  that  they  are  your  offspring  and  that  their 
father  is  a  Christian  prqfessor,  and  a  minister  of  the 
^gospel  ?”  Ley. — “  So  I  trust.”  Don. — “  Very  well, 
is  it  not  a  higher  honour  and  more  profitable  to  have 
the  name  of  him,'  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven' 
and  earth  is  named,  affixed  publickly  to  the  children 
of  believers  by  baptism  ?”  Ley. — “  I  w  ill  think  of  it. 

I  would  desire,  I  assure  you,  to  have  the  name  of  my  , 
God  .written,  on  the  foreheads  of  my  children.  Is  that 
your  road  ?  Then  wc  must  part  for  the  present.  I 
regret  that  1  have  to  qid  you  adieu  ;  for  1  must  now' 
take  this  left  hand  road.” 

$ 
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(To  be  Continued.) 
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ACROSTICK. 

Erangeiire  the  nations  saith.the  Lortl  ; 

V  iew  me  as  present  help  and  sure  rcnard  ; 

A  1!  flesh  must  Zion’s  King  and  Saviour  own, 

N  ow  high  exalted  on  his  Father’s  throne. 

G  lad  tidings  soon  the  earth  shall  spread  around  ; 

E  ach  wandering  tribe  shall  “  know  the  joj'ful  sound.’^ 
L  et  every  friend  of  Jesus  and  of  men, 

1  n  effort  join  to  hasten  on  his  reign  ; 

C  all  on  his  name,  ye  saints,  nor  give  him  rest, 

A  nd  let  his  grace  dwell  on  thy  lips,  O  priest ! 

L  et  truth  in  everv  form  be  sent  abroad  : 

7 

W  ide  as  the  world,  proclaim  a  Pard’ning  Gob. 

1  n  this  exalted  work  take  active  part 
T  bou  monthly  Herald  ;  and  with  gracious  art, 

N  ew  zeal  put  forth  for  truth  and  order  bright  ; 

E  rrors  resist,  and  set  confusion  right. 

Still  with  success,  to  Christ  and  duty  call, 

S  o  be — The  Witness  Evangelical.  X. 
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The  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Crawford,  at  his  own  request, 
has  obtained  a  dismission  from  the  Northern  Reformed 
Tresbytery,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  himself  with 
the  Reformed  Pia-sbytery  of  Philadelphia,  within 
whose  bounds  he  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Cranecochigue,  and  over 
whi':h  he  is  to  be  installed  in  the  month  of  August  next. 

Mr.  Willi  im  L.  Roberts  w.as  ordained  and  installed. 
?d.iy  15th,  hy  tlie  Northern" Reformed  Presbytery,  to 
the  pistaral  charge  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  con- 
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(rpegation  of  Patterson,  New-Jcrsey.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
McLeod  presided,  preached  the  ordination  sermon 
from  Zee.  ii.  4.  “And  he  sai(i  unto  him,  run,  speak 
unto  tins  J'oung  man,  and  say  Jerusalem  shall  be  in¬ 
habited,”  and  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and 
people. 

4  iie  sermon  after  tlie  ordination,  was  preached  by 
the  iiev.  James  R.  W  iHson,  from  Phil.  i.  17.  “1  am 
sei  cor  the  defence  of  the  gospel.”  The  audience  was 
re^}a^ctab!e,  attentive  and  deeply  im[>rcsscd  with  tOc 
soiemnity  of  the  service. 

Patterson  is  a  populous  and  tlouilshing  village,  ex¬ 
tensively  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business,  amd 
has  grown  up  within  a  few  jears.  The  Rcl’ormed 
Preslnterian  congregation  in  that  place  has  been  lately 
organized. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  congregation  of  Ramapougli, 
^X.  J.)  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev  iMr. 
Demarest,  held  a  meeting,  May  22d,  for  the  purpose 
of  seceding  from  the  svnod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
cluirch,  with  a  view  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
classes  formed  of  ministers  and  congregations,  wlio 
have  lately  seceded  from  that  body.  Our  readers  arc 
ware  that  the  declared  grounds  of  this  secession  are 
prevalence  of  Hopkinsian  errors,  and  the  neglect 
of  church  discipline  in  the  Dutch  church. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  was  opened.  May  the  22d.  We 
hope  to  able  to.  ascertain  the  comparative  force  of  the 
Ilopkinsians,  in  that  body,  and  to  shew  the  rate  of 
'heir  increase. 

On  the  2d  week  of  May,  the  anniversaries  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  of  the  Society  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Domestic  Missionary 
Society,  of  the  Education  Society,  of  the  Sabbath 
School  Society  and  of  several  other  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions,  were  held  in  Nevy-York. 

Thursday,  May  20th,  the  anniversary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Evangelical  Tract  Society,  was  held  in  New- York. 


iitidi  oj  Liteliigeucf. 


The  meeting  was  opened' with  prayer  hy  the  Rev 
Jaiites  U.  AVillsoii;  the  anneal  report  ^vas  read  hy  ihe 
Rev.  Dr.  McLeod,  and  addresses  delivered  by  tlie 
Rev.  James  K.  Willson,  3Ir.  Jloi)crt  Kelly,  and  tlic 
jiev.  ^Vm.  L.  Roberts.  Concluding  piaycr  by  Mr. 
Roberts. 

.May  21,  a  female  society,  auxiliary  to  tlic  Sociol 
fov  rimeliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  was  crgaii 
i/.ed  in  Nc.\v-\ork.  The  meeting  was  ^)j)ened  wiiii 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Willson,  and  addresses  deli 
vered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gri.Tin,  prcsidctit  of  Willinn 
Coltege,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  professor  in  the  Theolo 
gical  Seminary  of  Hampden  Lhdney,  the  Rev.  .Mr.  \N  in 
Chester  and  hy  the  Hebrew  proselytes,  Messrs.  Jadow 
niskev  and  Simon.  After  Mrs.  Rethune  was  called  to 
‘he  chair,  and  31  rs.  Simon  appointed  Secretary,  the 
leatlemen  retired. 
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gnishing  one  disease  from  another,  and  its  degree  of 
flanger.  By  F.  S.  Beattif,  M.  D.  Honorary  Mem¬ 
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